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The Piano-Forte Sonatas of Beethoven. 
By Ernst von ELTERLEIN. 
{Continued from last week.] 

What, now, are the general ideal contents of 
the Beethoven Sonatas? The essence of the 
Beautiful, as revealed in Art, consists inthis: 
that a definite idea, a definite intellectual con- 
ception, be so perfectly expressed or manifested 
in a definite sensible form, that the two shall form 
a complete unity, like soul and body. Hence a 
work of Art, as a single image of the Beautiful, 
can only be comprehended in its inmost and es- 
sential character, by recognizing what it con- 
tains, and how its thought or purpose comes to 
manifestation. Now, although Music is recog- 
nized as real Art, i. e., as a realization of the 
Beautiful, yet it has been denied to have any 
meaning or ideal contents; it has been declared 
to be a purely formal art, a merely ingenious 
play with tones. The great HeGri stands at 
the head of those who hold this opinion. He has 
been followed, among other later writers, by Dr. 
Hansiick, in his essay on the “ Musikalisch- 
Schénen ” (the Beautiful in Music). 

Both, however, have been radically opposed ; 
the first by KrureGer in his essay above cited, 
the second by BrENDEL in the 42d volume, No. 
8, and following, of the Neue Zeitschrift fiir Mu- 
sik. Kriiger defines as the subject matter of 
Music : “ The far off, dim streamings of the soul, 
life as it comes and vanishes,—in a word, the en- 
tire movement of the world, with all that passive- 
ly exists drawn into the movement; all that 
hovers, waves, and trembles as with airy vibra- 
tions in the human heart, all that the soul echoes 
in itself from all that stirs in the phenomenal 
world—all that,” says Kriiger, “is the real sub- 
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ject-matter of Music, and forms the inward sub- 
stance of the tone-world.” But Brendel says in 
subject-matter of Music; these are the material 
But 





is only outwardly and loosely bound to the tech- 

nical ground plan,—that it is any thing fugitive | 
and transient. Spirit, subject-matter are imma- 
nent in the tones; the tone-series are the imme- 


| diate expression thereof, the thing itself and not | 


Notwithstanding, the entire tone-life 


rests upon a very real psychological ground, nor 


OEREU We OORT 6. ov ccccesccvccccs Providence, R.T. | do we have to do merely with combinations of 


tones.” 
In fact, it were a sorry case for Music, if’ it 


spiritual meaning. As the wsthetical writers, 
Kriiger and Brendel, have scientifically refuted 


| the colossal error, so the living Art itself has long 


eloquently announced the truth in Haydn, Mo- 


| zart, Beethoven, and all the great masters, who 


are anything but mere mathematical reckoners. 
Above all, from the tones of BeeTHoveN there 
speaks so rich an inward soul's life, so deep 
a spiritual meaning stands out so overpower- 
ingly, that Beethoven always will and must re- | 
main an unsolved riddle to those by whom this | 
essence is not comprehended. And _ so, too, the 
Sonatas of Beethoven are filled with a great and 
mighty import. The “ moods of the soul’s life,” 
the “dim streamings of the soul,” are expressed 
in them. This they have in common with the 
other Beethoven creations, with all truly musical 
works of Art. They manifest it, however, in 
their own way, which is a different one for ex- 
ample from that of the Symphonies. If in the 
Symphonies the moods are mainly objective, uni- 
versal, although presented in the light of the 
Beethoven subjectivity, in the Sonatas you recog- 
nize a pure subjective soul’s life; here the ex- 
tremely individual moods of the musician are 
diffused throughout; he abstracts himself from 
the objective powers of life and seems related 
only to himself, to his own inmost self, and buried 
in the inmost secrets of his heart. What is want- 
ing here in a more objective universality, a more 
objective wealth, is made up by a more subjective 
depth; the horizon is a less comprehensive one, 
but goes down to greater depth of individuality. 
One arrives at a still deeper appreciation of 
the Beethoven Sonatas by comparing them, in 
respect to ideal contents, with those of Haydn 
and Mozart. The greater power and significance 
on the side of Beethoven is instantly apparent, 
and the same observation extends to all of Beet- 
hoven’s instrumental music. This characteristic 
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| and Mozart, the work of instrumental musie was 


| vague and general expression. 
the contrary, marks definite situations, describes 


| nected with this stands the poetic direction which 
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side and its more obvious deductions have been 
stated with great conciseness by Brendel in his 
lectures on the history of Music, p. 338. I may 
be permitted to cite his own words. He says: 
“ What is eminently characteristic of Beethoven’s 
instrumental music is its greater power of thought 
and meaning, which had at the same time as a 
consequence an intensification and expansion of 
the means of expression. In consequence of this 
greater significance of contents, we see a striving 
after the utmost definiteness of expression, where- 
by pure music, untrammelled by any words, be- 
came capable of representing perfectly distinct 
states of mind. In earlier times, with Haydn 
for the most part a free play of tones of a more 
Beethoven, on 
clearly recognizable states of soul. Closely con- 
he follows, the striving to bring a poetic image 
before the hearer’s mind; and equally closely 
the dramatic livingness of his compositions, called 
forth by the unfolding of the thought in the pro- 
cess of representation. Formerly, with Mozart, 
an intellectual, logical working up was what de- 
termined the form of the musical piece; now 
this treatment falls into the background, is no 
longer the leading, the only shaping principle, 
and the composer follows his poetic plan, causing 
to move before us a great soul picture, rich in 
various contrasted moods. Finally, it is the hu- 
moristic element, that makes itself acknowledged 
in his works.” According to this, then, the .gen- 
eral subject-matter of Beethoven’s music is some 
definite state of soul, some distinct poetic image ; 
this in single Sonatas will express itself in spe- 
cial, individual forms. 


The catalogues of Beethoven’s works show 32 
piano-forte Sonatas for two hands, and one for 
four hands. They bear the opus numbers 2, 6, 
7, 10, 13, 14, 22, 26, 27, 28, 31, 49, 53, 54, 57, 
78, 79, 81, 90, 101, 106, 109, 110, 111. The di- 
vision into the five groups above indicated gives 
the following result, which will be more clearly 
confirmed in the discussion of the single works : 

First Group (Preliminary step to the Haydn- 
Mozart period): Op. 6, 49, 79. 

Second Group (Haydn-Mozart period): Op. 2, 
7, 10, 13, 14, 22, 26. 

Third Group (Transition to the second period) : 
Op. 27, 28, 31, 54, 78. 

Fourth Group (Second period, works in which 
Beethoven’s individuality is fully pronounced) : 
Op. 53, 57, 81, 90. 

“ifth Group (Third and last period, works in 
which Beethoven’s subjectivity is wholly with. 
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drawn into itself and isolated): Op. 101, 106, 
109, 110, 111. 

The reader will be struck with the fact, that in 
this classification sometimes later opus numbers 
are thrown into earlier groups. This too will be 
justified in the discussion of the single Sonatas. 
Suffice it to remark here, that the opus number 
can be regarded only as a very deceptive sign, 


and by no means as an absolute criterion for de- | 


termining the relative position of the single 
work ; the more so since, as may readily be 
imagined, in the publication of Beethoven's works 


the requisite care and regard to the special worth | 


of the given composition was not observed; un- 
called hands must have had part in it. Accord- 
ing to our conviction, the order of a work can 


only be determined by its intrinsic worth; the | 


opus number is of secondary consequence. 
—— © 


The Tune Clapton. 

Extract from a diary kept by Haydn when in 
London : 

“1791. A week before Whitsuntide I heard 
upwards of 4000 children sing in St. Paul’s Ca- 
thedral ; a Conductor gave the time. No music 
ever affected me so powerfully in my life. All 
the children, neatly clothed, entered in proces- 
sion ; the organist played over the tune very sim- 
ply and smoothly. and the young performers then 
began the hymn all at the same time.” 

This hymn, as Haydn terms it, was a chant, 
composed by Mr. John Jones, then organist of 
St. Paul's. The manuscript shown to Mr. Beyle 
by Haydn himself was undoubtedly a copy of 
this chant, the Melody of which is printed, though 
not quite accurately, in the Lettres sur Haydn. 
A composition that so powerfully affected the 
great composer is worth preserving; and as we 
believe that it is not published in a correct and 
practicable form, we here insert a copy from the 
author's MS. : 


This chant was performed in the following 
manner when Haydn heard it: The first portion 
of the bars was sung by the choir, accompanied 
by the organ; the thousands of children assem- 
bled, and who were well instructed for the pur- 
pose, responded in the second portion. The third 
was then given in the manner of the first, and the 
fourth in a similar manner to the second; alto- 
gether producing an effect that baffles descrip- 
tion, and which could not have failed to operate 
with extraordinary force on such strong religious 
feelings, united to such susceptibility of musical 
impression, as the great composer possessed. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





The above is from the Harmonicon. Bombet 
is an assumed name, which is probably well 
known to many of the readers of the Journal as 
attached to a small and interesting book, trans- 
lated into English, with the title,“ The Life of 
Haydn, in a Series of Letters written at Vienna. 
Followed by the Life of Mozart, by L. A. C. 
With Notes by William Gardiner, 
’” and repub- 


Bombet. 
Author of ‘ The Musie of Nature, 
lished in Providence about 1820, and in Boston 
in 1839. The work in the original bears the 


| title of Lettres sur Haydn,” and the real name 


of the author was Beyle, if author he may be 
called; for it seems to have been pretty well 
proved that the whole thing was stolen from a 
work by an Italian resident of Vienna, a friend 
of Haydn, named Carpani. 


(— > 


From my Diary, No. 16. 


It was generally believed, up to the present time, 
that there remained nothing of Stradella’s composi- 
tions but the famous hymn which he was singing in 
the Sixtine Chapel at the moment when the three 
assassins despatched against him by the patricians of 
Venice were about to murder him. 

Dec. 6 —Now here is a paragraph which will go 
the rounds of the newspapers, and be read from 
Maine to California, “ while Truth is putting on his 
boots.” That is the way with such trash. All the 
authorities that I know,—Hawkins, Burney, Gerber, 
Schilling, Gassner, the various English collections of 
Musical Biography, &c., &c..—agree that the music 
which touched the hearts of the assassins was Stra- 
della’s Oratorio, “ San Giovanni Battista,” which he 
was conducting in the Church of San Giovanni Lat- 
erano; moreover, I should be glad to know of any 
case in which a strange singer has been allowed to 
exhibit his powers in the Sixtine Chapel. Bat it 
was generally believed that nothing but that hymn 
remained of his compositions. Ah, indeed! General 
Belief had better turn to Burney, vol. 4. p. 105, et seq. 
IIe will find there some fourteen compositions of Stra- 
della mentioned, one opera, one oratorio, airs, duets, 
The oratorio is fully described, and 
a long duet copied. Burney’s words, in one place, 
are: “ His compositions, which are all vocal, and of 
which I am in possession of many,” &c. In Novello’s 
Fitzwilliam Music, he will find a quintet from the 
same work. In the German “ Cecilia” he will find 
a motet in 6 parts, and in Dr. Crotch’s volumes of 
“ Specimens ”’ canzonets and madrigals by him. In 
fact, all the great musical libraries of England and 
Germany, and I doubt not of other countries, have 
more or less of his works. 


and madrigals. 


oe 
[From the New York Musical Review.] 


Schelcher’s Life of Handel. 
(Continued from page 290.) 


“It was probably during this stay in Hanover, 
(in 1717,) that he wrote his German oratorio, 
The Passion.” —Schelcher, page 66. 

We think not, as we will endeavor to show. 
The fact that even the existence of this work has 
been enveloped in mystery in England, ever since 
Burney’s doubtful mention of it, is not very 
creditable to the musical writers of that country. 
Certainly there are sources enough for materials 
to decide the question, had any one added a spirit 
of research to a knowledge of the German 
language. As a unique work of the great master, 
and one in which he came in direct competition 
with two of the greatest masters of his age, not 
to mention Mattheson, it well deserves the space 
accorded to it by M. Scheelcher, and, indeed, a 
more extended notice, to which end we will give 
several of the notices of it which have fallen 
under our observation. We begin with Matthe- 
son, who again suffers in the translation made for 
M. Sohelober: 





| acknowledge that he knows not what is left to be 





| music was given several times formerly, with the 


“ The other musical dramas from Handel's pen, 
as Rinaldo, 1715, Oriana, 1717, with the betore- 
mentioned Ayrippine, 1718, Zenobia, 1721, Muzio 
Scevola and Floridantes, 1723, Tamerlan, Julius 
Cesar, and Otto, 1725, Richard I., 1729, Admetus, 
1730, Cleofida, (otherwise called by its right 
name, /J’orus,) and Judith, 1732, finally the 
Rodelinda, 1734, have been played here in his 
absence, and were sent to us from abroad. Such 
was the case also with the music to Brockes’ 
Passion, which he also composed in England, and 
sent hither by post, in an uncommonly closely 
written score.* 

“The following information respecting this 
oratorio is from a preface [to the Libretto] printed 


in 1719: ‘It is not a subject for surprise that the | 


four great musicians—who as such have gained 


immortal fame by the many and exquisite master- | 


pres which they have given to the world—Herr 


‘eiser, Herr Handel, Herr Telemann, and Herr | 


Mattheson,t should have taken the greatest delight 


in setting such a text to music; in doing which | 
they have been so remarkably successful that the || 


most accurate judge of good music is forced to 


desired in sweetness, artistic merit, and the natural 
expression of emotion, or which to place highest 
in rank, without exposing himself to the danger 
of making an erroneous decision. Herr Keiser’s 


highest approbation. That of Herr Mattheson, 
already heard twice this year, has left with the 
auditors an undying memorial of his virtu. Now, 
however, it is mtended next Monday (in Holy 
Week) to perform the music of Herr Handel, 
and on Tuesday, that of Herr Telemann,’” ete. 
—Ehrenpforte, page 96. 

Mattheson adds in a note: “ Although my work 
was the last in order of composition, it had been 
performed sometimes in private, and sometimes in 
public, in 1718, before that of Handel; although | 
that had long been here, as well as Telemann’s.” 
Again: “ Among my notes for the year 1718, it 
appears that he, [ Mattheson himself,] in February, 
set the celebrated Passion by Brockes to music, 
and on the 19th of’ the same, was honored therefor 
by a visit from the author of those most select 
words. Now as it happened that on the 11th of 
March the director of the Cathedral music died, 
Mattheson on the 24th took solemn possession of 
his Canonicat, taking also a new oath of office. 
On Palm-Sunday, he produced the above-named 
Passions-Oratorium in the Cathedral, with a very 
large number of performers, and to the applause 
of many thousand auditors,” ete——Ehrenpforte, 
page 204. 

We have thus gone beyond 1718. 

Telemann does not give us the date of his 
composition exactly ; but speaks of it in connec- 
tion with the Serenata, which he composed and 
produced upon the Roemer Platz in Frank fort-on- 

[aine. at the great festival in honor of the birth 
of the Emperor Charles VI.’s son, Leopold—* the 
Archduke of Austria and Prince of Asturia”— 
and of the pomp with which it was performed in 
the Cathedral of that city—* most of the members 
of the reverend clergy took their places at the 
altar in their pontifical robes.” The child was 
born April’ 13th, 1716, and M. Scheeleher proves 
Handel to have been still in London in June of 
that year; so there can be no doubt that his Pas- 
sion was composed there. as Mattheson states. 

On the other hand, Keiser’s composition was 
performed in Holy Week, both in 1712 and 1713, 
and was so popular that six pieces out of it were 
printed with the title, Auserlesene Soliloquia, 1m 
1714, with a dedication dated Feb. 21st. (See 
Gerber’s Lexicon, and Lindner’s “ Erste Stehende 
Deutsche Oper.”) A copy of the “ Soliloquia” 


———e 





* Mattheson having been for some years previous 
to the time in question, Secretary of the English 
Legation, and acting, after the death of Wich, as 
Minister Resident, is it not probable that such pack- 
ages were sent directly to him in the mail-bag of the 
Embassy? Especially as Handel must have known 
how much depended upon him for the performance of 
his works. 

+ To avoid all misconceptions, these names are here 
iven in the order of time in which their compositions 
ollowed each other. [These are the words of the 

writer of the preface] 
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is in the Royal Library at Berlin. Again: 
Turning from the “ Ehrenpforte,” we find the first 
fifty pages of Mattheson’s “ Critica Musica,” 
(1725,) occupied by Melophile and his teacher, 
with a discussion of the question how to compose 
an oratorio; “a certain Passion” forming the 
basis of the dialogue. Forkel, in his * Allg. 
Literatur der Musik,” says: “ A splendid criticism. 


Handel.” ~—Lindner coincides with him. A 
comparison of the score with the article would 
easily decide the point. In Marpurg’s “ Critische 
Briete,” (vol. i, page 56,) we read: * It is perhaps 
the first good criticism which has been written 
upon a vocal composition since vocal music 
existed.” Lindner remarks, (Stehende Oper, 
page 154:) © The extremely unfayorable criticism 
of an oratorio which he has used as an example 
in his ‘ Critica Musica,’ to show how a work of that 
class should not be set to music, is said to relate to 
a work by Handel. As this composition seems to 
be lost, there is, of course, no means of deciding.” 
Fortunately the work is not lost. 

What Mattheson, in the introduction to his 
dialogue, says upon this point, is this: * Whether 
we borrow the subject [of the discourse] from the 
music-director in the moon, or the grand capell- 
meister of the sun, is nobody’s business, so long 
as we carefully confine ourselves to truth and 
justice, guard against the foul prejudicium autori- 
tafis, name and abuse nobody; but, on the other 
hand, proceed throughout with all discretion and 
honest courtesy. And this shall be the case, as 
much so as if it was my own labors and my own 
production about which the collegium criticum is 
holden. Whoever pleases may indeed look upon 
it as such, I am perfectly willing. For I should 
be glad to make my own errors, which are like 
the sand upon the seashore, of use to the world, 
and I wish it to be clearly understood, that I will 
do nothing to any man in this manner which I 
would not do in regard to my own works, or which 
I should not learn with perfect equanimity had 
been done by another.” 

Let us turn now to Eschenburg’s translation of 
Burney’s Commemoration of Handel. Burney’s 
reference to the Passion calls out the following 
note from the German author: “I wiil add that 
this oratorio bears the title, Der fiir die Siinde der 
Welt yenurlerte und sterbende Jesu, and that it 
was also set to music by Keiser, Telemann, and 
Mattheson. I have Hlandel’s score before me, 
which, on many accounts, deserves all attention, 
and in which the composer so clearly surpasses 
the more-than-ever-aflected poet.” 

‘wo works are mentioned in the Allgemeine 
Mus. Zeitung, as “* Passions-Oratorio,” by Handel. 
Empfindungen beim Grabe Jesu, published by 
Breitkopf and Ifiirtel, and often performed in 
Germany, but which proves to be only the Queen 
Caroline Funeral Anthem with a new text; and 
the one in question, Der fiir die Siinde, etc. This 
is mentioned twice; first in vol. xvi., p. 603, note: 

“Haydn, during his residence in London, 
received the original score as a present from the 
Queen of England,* and this score is probably 
now (1814) to be found among the manuscripts of 
Haydn, in possession of Prince Esterhazy. The 
Hiiirtel firm, in Leipzig, received from Haydn a 
copy of the original score, and thus Herr Hirtel 
is now in possession of this rare treasure, the 
publication of which—even if confined to the 
choruses—must interest, in the highest degree, 
every admirer of true church-music, but most 
especially all musicians, who are searching the 
sacred depths of the art. The only changes 
hecessary are in the text, which-here and there 
falls too deeply into the common and inclegant, as 
is remarked above.” 

And again, in vol. xxxiv., p..109. Here the 
above particulars are repeated with the remark 
that the work was never printed, but that 
Breitkopf and [iirtel are willing to furnish copies. 

The opera Judith, which, as we have seen 
above, is noticed by Mattheson, we do not find 











| ‘ * Griesinger, in his sketch of Haydn’s life, says: 
He was called upon to perform several times before 
the Queen, who presented to him the manuscript of a 
German oratorio, by Handel, entitled the Savzour on 

| the Cross, the only one he composed in that language.” 


The Passion here examined is said to be that of 


| 





mentioned by M. Scheelcher, notwithstanding 
Burney alludes to it as an oratorio. Eschenburg 
says in a note: “ This was not an oratorio, as Dr. 
B. thinks, but an opera; moreover, this Judith 
was not the Judith of the Bible, but a wife of 
Ludwig the Pious. The airs are nearly all 
Italian; the German recitative by Telemann. It 
appears to be but a pasticcio.” 

cn te confirms Eschenburg's guess. 
list of Hamburg operas, we read: 

“241. Judith, wife of the Emperor Ludwig 
the Pious, or Victorious Innocence, patched 
together, out of a Lothario performed in London 
and another in Vienna. The airs are by Handel 
and Challeri. The recitatives translated by 
Hamann, were composed by Telemann. A score 
is in the Royal Library at Berlin.” 

We may as well quote two short passages here 
from Mattheson, which show his disposition to do 
justice to Handel's great talents, and, at the same 
time, give all the information we have obtained 
upon another work by him. They are from the 
Orgonisten Probe. Ato. Hamburg, 1719. 

** Whosoever, for example, will neither play nor 
study the D-sharp minor and other Modes of this 
sort, because they are not to be met with contin- 
ually in all trivial and ridiculous concert pieces, 
would make bald work of it, should he happen 
to come into conflict with Mr. Handel, that is, 
undertake to do justice to the works of that 
celebrated man, should they be placed before him. 
We have from this world-renowned author, a 
cantata, called Lucretia, and already pretty widely 
known, in which modulations not only into 
D-sharp minor, but into C-sharp major, and other 
keys, frequently occur. The piece is in F-minor, 
and will perhaps furnish us with some examples 
in this work.” 

“In proof of this, [that C minor can modulate 
into A-flat,] a cantata, by Mr. Handel. may serve, 
which happens to lie just at hand. True, it is not 
printed, (nor do I know whether any thing by this 
so famous author is to be found in print or 
engraved—at which I wonder,) but it is in the 
hands of many persons, and bears the title 
Lucretia. ‘The first words are, *O Numi eterni,’ 
ete., and the second aria has, at the beginning of 
the second part. this passage.” (Tere follow nine 
measures of music.) Organisten Probe, pp. 15,167. 


In his 


“Judging by its name, the violetta was the 
diminutive of viola; viola, violetta, large and 
small tenor. I give this genealogy without 
positively aflirming its exactness.”—Scheelcher. 
P. 142. Text and note. 

We find no difficulty in regard to the violetta, 
but must confess ourselves somewhat in the dark 
as to the violetta marina, mentioned upon the 
same page. We will quote a few authorities 
which we have at hand, sufficient as it seems to 
us, to clear up the difliculty with the first-named 
instrument. 

Mettheson should be good authority in terms 
used by Handel, in 1732, not only as one of the 
great collectors of musical works of that age, but 
as being so long connected with the theatre in 
which Handel began his career, and a composer 
of much if not of great music. We therefore 
quote from his * Neu-eré{fete Orchester.” 12mo. 
Hamburg, 1713.) P. 283. 

“ The full-toned viola, violetta, viola da braccio 
or brazzo, is of a larger size and proportion than 
the violin; otherwise is of the same nature, and 
is tuned but a fifth lower, namely, a. a. g.¢. It 
serves for the middle parts in various ways, as 
viola prima, (being tuned to the high or real alto,) 
viola seconda, (same as tenor,) ete., and is one of 
the most necessary pieces in a harmonic concerto; 
for when the middle parts are wanting, the har- 
mony is lost, and when badly performed all the 
rest will be discordant. Occasionally also, a 
virtuoso plays a braccio solo, and it is common to 
set complete ‘arien con violetta all’ unisono,’ 
which, on account of the depth of the accompani- 
ments, sound right strange and pleasing.” 

Grassineau (8vo. London, 1740) says: “ Vio- 
letta, or little viol, is in reality our triple viol.” 

Hoyle (London, 1770) repeats Grassineau. 

Schilling (Lexicon der Tonkunst) gives us: 

“ Viola, in Italian viola alto or violetta, also 





viola di braccio, hence in German, bratsche, alt- 
viola. It is not-quite correct to call this instru- 
ment simply viola. In the Italian it is called 
violetta, viola alta, or also viola di braccio,” ete. 

C. P. E. Bach published four Orchestral Sym- 
phonies at Leipsic, in 1780. On the title-page 
the bowed instruments mentioned are violins, 
bratsche (viola), violoncell, and violon ; but in 
the score the bratsche part is headed violetta. 

That there was some connection between the 
tromba marina and the violetta, we have not the 
least doubt. 

In the London Gazette, No. 961, Feb. 4, 1674, 
is advertised: “ A rare concert of four trumpets 
marine never heard of before in England. If 
any persons desire to come and hear it, they may 
repair to the Fleece Tavern, near St. James's, 
about two of the clock in the afternoon, every 
day in the week except Sundays. Every con- 
cert shall continue one hour, and so begin again. 
The best places are one shilling; the others six- 
pence.” 

[Conclusion next week.] 


Husigal Goxrespondence. 


Tue Opera Houses or EvroreE:—No. III, Les 
IraALIENS—Panis. 

Paris, Nov. 18.—One morning I issued forth 
from my den (au quatrigme), and started off 
towards the Boulevards, like a lion seeking what 
I might devour. Nobody thinks of commencing 
the day here without imbibing that modern nec- 
tar, café au lait, which is to be obtained only in 
France ; and as the same modern nectar is at 
once the cheapest and most delicious of bevera- 
ges, it is no wonder that everybody imbibes. 

Following everybody's example, I entered a 
little café, and, while taking my frugal meal, 
was fortunate enough to get the morning’s paper. 
First looking over the American news, then run- 
ning down the column relating to England, and 
just glancing at the space deyoted to the discus- 
sion of that eternal Moldavian and Wallachian 
question, my eye met the list of entertainments 
for the evening. They were various, but I only 
read, marked, learned, and inwardly digested 
those that offered musical attractions. These 
were numerous. 

First, there were the Concerts de Paris, a series 
of nightly miscellaneous vocal and instrumental 
concerts, got up in the style of Jullien’s. 

Next came the Theatre Lyrique, with its an- 
nouncement of Oberon. 

Then there was the Opera Comique, announc- 
ing two operas—Zampa and Don Pedre. 

The Grand Opera was devoted to Le Corsaire, 
a superb ballet, the last work of Adolphe Adam, 
in which Rosati, the most popular danseuse now 
in Paris, was to appear. 

The Maliens offered Rigoletto, with Mario in 
the chief tenor réle. It was three years since I 
had seen this opera, at the first and last time it 
was produced at the Academy of Music in New 
York by Ole Bull. Since then it had been fre- 
quently reviled and spoken contemptuously of by 
Dwight’s Journal and other competent authori- 
ties, and I have observed that when any ex- 
tremely anti-Verdi critic wanted to be particu- 
larly blighting in his denunciations, he would use 
the phrase, “such trash as Rigoletto.” To be 
sure, it was a little curious that the refined, intel- 
ligent audiences of Paris, accustomed to the best 
of music, should admire and -frequently listen to 
“ such trash”; but then they are not supposed to 
know as much as the blighting critics. 

So in the evening, deploring the sad taste of 
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the Parisian public, I went with a large repre- 
sentation of them to hear the trash, and being 
early, took my place in the queue before the 
doors of the Salle Ventadour. The home of the 
Italian Opera in Paris is the most imposing in 
appearance of all the public places of entertain- 
ment in the city, slightly resembling in its exte- 
rior the Academy of Music in New York. It 
stands in the centre of an open place, quite de- 
tached from any other building, and was erected 
not many years ago, after designs by Messrs. 
Huvé and de Guerchy. It is one hundred and 
fifty-four feet in length, by one hundred and ten 
fect in breadth. The principal front is divided 
into two stories, crowned with an attic, a heavy 


portico, supported by a colonnade of pillars, run- 
ning along the entire front. The lower story 
presents a range of nine arches, with Dorie col- 
umns, and inthe upper story the arched windows 
of the saloon correspond with the arcades be- 
neath, and are supported by Tonie columns. 
Above the entablature, and in front of the at- 
tic, are cight statues of the Muses, Urania being 
omitted. Blank arcades, continued along the 
sides and back of the building, support the upper 
story with its balustrade windows. The entire 
edifice is built of cream-colored stone, and at 
night a row of small jets of gas runs along the 
front of the portico, in the centre of which the 
Imperial initial N is also seen formed by jets of 
light. The appearance when illuminated, as it 
is every evening when there is a performance, is 
brilliant in the extreme. As this is the most 
recherché place of amusement in the city, and 
frequented by the wealthier classes of citizens 
and foreigners, the prices of admission are cor- 
respondingly high. To the boxes the price is 
ten francs and over, while the cheapest part of 
the house — the parterre, corresponding to the 
parquette in American theatres — is four frances, 
or about eighty cents. It should be remembered 
that in all the Parisian theatres the greatest part 
of the parquette is occupied by what are termed 
“ stalles d’orchestre,” handsomely cushioned seats 
at exorbitant prices, so that, in fact, the parterre 
comprises but a few of the rear seats. The claque 
system is abolished in Italian Opera at Paris, 
though in full force at all the other opera houses 
of the city. 

As the doors are opened, and you enter the 
lobby, your attention is arrested by a statue of 
Rossini, that occupies a prominent place ; but the 
Louis Napoleon-like policemen do not give you 
time to examine it, for they tell you to pass on 
towards three men, with white neckcloths, who 
sit in august state, behind a high counter, to re- 
ceive your ticket. Passing this ordeal, you are 
ushered into the interior of the house. 

The interior is semicircular in form, and, with- 
out being absolutely splendid, yet impresses by 
its brilliancy and the indefinable idea of wealth 
and refinement that seems to pervade the very 
atmosphere. It is not a very large auditorium, 
holding only about thirteen hundred persons. 
The general decorations are gold and red; the 
ceiling, frescoed in lozenge-shaped compartments, 
represents a cupola, through which a blue sky 
appears. From the centre depends a chandelier, 
and the house is also lighted by lamps, covered 
with globe shades, and attached to the partitions 
that divide the boxes, but so arranged as to be 
quite out of the way of the occupants, and not 
protruding in front so as to intercept the view — 

















a capital plan, which might be imitated to advan- | 


tage in American theatres. The performances 
take place on Tuesdays, Thursdays. Saturdays, 
and Sundays—the latter day being a great gala 
for all the theatres, when they offer unusual 
attractions, and are invariably crowded to ex- 
cess. 

The auditorium has in a short time gradually 
become filled with the cite of Paris, among whom 


; : : s 
| are mingled many strangers. Yonder is an in- 


credibly rich Count from Russia, and in another 
box is an Oriental-looking personage in a turban, 
and glittering in jewels, who is, they say, some 
East Indian prince. ‘The toilettes of the ladies 
are elegant, but not nearly as elaborate as may 
be seen at the operatic performances in the large 
cities of the States, while not one of those grace- 
ful garments called opera cloaks, so much worn 
at the Academy of Musie in New York, is visible. 
Indeed, I have often seen at the latter opera 
house a far more brilliant audience than at Les 
Italiens in Paris. 

By and by, the members of the orchestra issue 
out of their subterranean retreat under the stage, 
tune their instruments, and at the signal com- 
The 
opera is so well known to those familiar with the 
lyric stage, that it would be superfluous to speak 
Though not one of Verdi's best, 


mence the short introduction to Iigoletto. 


of it at length. 
it yet contains some delicious melodies, and one 
concerted piece — the Bella jiglia dell’amore of 
the last act —that do no discredit to one, who, 
however much he may be decried, is certainly 
the most popular composer of the day. As to 
the performance itself, it was good, but not super- 
latively so. Manto is so sure of his reputation, 
that he does not take the pains to preserve it, 
and is careless to a degree that in any other less 
renowned tenor would bring down the marked 
disapprobation of the house. He is also growing 
corpulent, and can no longer be considered the 
Adonis of the stage. He omitted, in the rendi- 
tion of his réle, the two most elaborate arias, and 
in the well-known melody, Za Donna é mobile, 
created no sensation whatever, scarcely winning 
a single clap of applause. But in the beautiful 
solo that precedes and then forms part of the 
grand quartet, he seemed to arouse himself, and 
show what he can do when he is willing to take 
the trouble. Opinions may differ, but for my 
part I would much rather hear a mediocre but 
careful and painstaking artist, than a lazy crea- 
ture who acts on the stage like Dickens’ “ Debili- 
tated Cousin,’ 
yawns with difficulty. 

After the first act, we will take a stroll about 
the house, and enter the foyer, which is already 
quite filled with promenaders, and presents the 
It is large, hand- 


* and even seems to suppress his 


appearance of a ball-room. 
somely carpeted, indefinitely reduplicated by nu- 
merous mirrors, and most brilliantly lighted. 
Busts of Grisi, Mario, Alboni, Graziani, and 
other operatic celebrities adorn its walls, while 
from one end the Emperor Napoleon IIL, in 
marble, looks at his beautiful Empress Eugenie, 
whose bust stands at the opposite end. A crazy 
man attempted to break the Emperor's bust a 
few nights ago, while the foyer was crowded with 
ladies and gentlemen, some of whom laughed, 
some shrieked, and some called the police, who 
quickly appeared, and marched the iconoclast off 
to a lunatic asylum. When in Paris, Louis Na- 
poleon attends this Opera frequently, and the 
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Imperial Box is of course always ready, and dis- 
tinguished by its rich drapery of crimson velvet. 

We resume our seat in time for the second act, 
and listen to the aria of the prima donna, Mme. 
Sarst Urpan. She is young and pretty, with 
an intelligent countenance, but is not a first class 
artiste. Her voice is powerful, and almost pierc- 
ing, and her vocalization is studied, but not per- 
fect. She has recently made a failure in Tra- 
viata, but sings very well in Rigoletto, and as she 
is new to the stage, may be considered a very 
fair and promising singer. Signor Corsi sings 
the part of the revengeful Buffoon excellently, 
and acts it with great effect. His voice and 
method are wonderfully similar to those of our 
friend Amodio, though he has not as much vocal 
power. His efforts have brought an encore for 
the final duet of the third act. The trifling part 
of Madelon is assumed by Mme. Nantrer Dt- 
DIEE, well known in the States as an admirable 
contralto; but she should never attempt to per- 
sonate the character of a youthful peasant girl. 
The opera ends with the discovery by Rigoletto , 
that he has killed his daughter, the long final 
duet, one of the most affecting things in the work, 
The scenery, by the way, is ex- 


being omitted. 
cellent, and the chorus numerous and effective. 
At the present writing, the Italian Opera of 
Paris enjoys the services of three prime donne— 
Mme. Sr. Ursan, Mme. SrerFAnont,and Mme. 
ALBONI, the latter of whom, recently returned 
from England, has just appeared in her original 
role of Cenerentola. Steffanoni, who is a favor- 
ite here, is playing such characters as Lucrezia, 
Elvira in Ernani, and Leonorain Trovatore. On 
the whole, Italian Opera is given no better here 
than it has been done in New York and Boston, 
under the magnanimous, non-specie-paying Ma- 
retzek, and I have yet to find the prima donna 
TROVATOR. 


to equal our Lagrange. 
SPRINGFIELD, MaAss., Dec. 15. — Notwith- | 
standing the pressure of “ hard times,” Springfield 
has determined with a right good will to devote 
a fair share of attention to Music. The Musical 
Institute and the Philharmonic Society meet 
twice in the week, and have been earnestly at 
work, the former on choruses, and the latter at 
the classical symphonies and overtures of the | 
great master. Our talented young townsman, | 
E. J. Firznuau, has been chosen Director by 
both Societies, and much harmony and good feel- 
ing exists. A month since, the MENDELSSOHN 
QuINTETTE CLUB, of your city, gave an excel- 
lent concert here, which has awakened the activ- 
ity of our Societies; and application was made 
to open the new Musie Hall, just completed by 
Mr. Haynes. The Mendelssohn Quintette Club 
were engaged to assist, and on Friday evening of | 
last week the hall was opened with one of the 
best concerts ever given by our own musicians, 
to a large and brilliant audience. The pro- 
gramme was rich and varied—for the most part, 
classical music, embracing compositions of the | 
immortelles, Mozart, Beethoven, Haydn, &c. 
The performance commenced with the old and 
familiar Overture to Le Calife de Bagdad, which 
was spiritedly given, and put the audience in 
good humor. Then followed a chorus from Rob- 
ert le Diable, well sung; the first part of the 
programme concluding with Beethoven's First 
Grand Symphony, in C, Op. 21. This was an 
ambitious undertaking for us. The symphony | 
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was rendered with marked ability, and was well 
received. The Allegro was taken in good time, 
and played with great firnmess and precision. 
Next followed the Andante. Most delicately and 
tenderly was the beautiful theme rendered, and 
really admirably performed. ‘The forzandi were 
boldly and vigorously expressed, and we were 
surprised to hear so good a composition so cor- 
rectly played. ‘The Minuets and Trio were 
omitted, the Finale being next given; here there 
was less of promptness than in the Allegro, the 
second violin having evidently a little too much 
to do. Thanks, however, to Mr. Frres, who 
kindly and instantaneously rendered assistance, 
it passed off remarkably well, reflecting much 
credit on the skill of the conductor and perform- 
ers. The second part of the programme opened 
with Mozart's glorious Overture to Don Giovanni, 





which was admirably given, and with thrilling 
effect. We heartily enjoyed it, as did also the 
entire audience. Of the chorusses, those of 
“When winds breathe soft,” by’ Weber, and 
“ The heavens are telling.” (Creation) were the 
In the latter an evident im- 


” 


best performed. 
provement had been made since last winter: and 
as the orchestra was more efficient, its effects 


were far more apparent. 

Ot the Mendelssohn Quintette Club we need 
hardly speak. Their solos were magnificently 
performed, and Wutr Fries, ina violoncello solo, 
elicited a rapturous encore. We hope the time 
will not be long ere we again may listen to their 
We hear it rumored that 


marvellous harmonies. 
the Musical Institute are about to commence to 
rehearse the Oratorio of the “ Messiah.” May it 
be true! We know there is suflicient talent 
amongst us to get this up, and shall indulge the 


hope. ANDANTE. 





New York, Dec. 15.— The second concert 
of the Brooklyn “ Philharmonic Society ” came 
off last Saturday night. The Society has in- 
creased nearly fifty in number since the account 
I sent you of the first concert, so that they now 
number nearly five hundred paying members. 
The programme was as follows; 


PART I. 

1. Symphony: No. 4, Op. 90, in A, ....Mendelssohn. 
Allegro Vivace—Andante—Minuetto Allegretto— 
Saltarello Presto. 

2. E strano, é strano: Aria from Traviata, .... Verdi. 

Mile. Cairoli. 
3. Romance and Rondo: From the Concerto in E, 
Op. 11, ccccccccccccccscccce cocccescocceChopin. 
Mr. R. Hoffmann. 

PART IT. 
1. Najaden: Overture, Op. 15,.......W. S. Bennett. 
2. Andante con Variazioni and Finale: From Sonata 
for Violin and Piano-forte, Op. 47,...Beethoven. 
Messrs. J. Burke and R. Hoffmann. 
3. Non fu Sogno: Aria from I Lombardi,...... Verdi. 
Mile. Cairoli. 
4. Overture: Der Freischiitz,.........+. Von Weber. 


Your readers know all about this famous Sym- 
phony, because you have often spoken of it in 
your Journal, and spoken of it in a manner, too, 
that enables one to understand the matter. 

Mr. E1sretp’s picked band of forty perform- 
ers did themselves and their leader ample justice. 
The audience was in most excellent humor, par- 
ticularly the ladies, who were well prepared to 
enjoy this most delicious music, having availed 
themselves of the previous rehearsals, which ena- 
bled them, of course, the better to understand it. 
I take great pleasure in saying, that, so far, 
Fashion has but little to do with the success of 
these concerts, the prevailing and more general 


feeling being that of real enjoyment of the music. 
= 
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Each movement of the Symphony brought forth 
earnest and hearty applause, and the Minuetto 
was repeated, the Andante barely escaping the 
same fate. 

As to the vocal part I can say but little, at 
least in its favor. Mlle. Carrot might possibly 
sing Verdi's music passably well if she had any 
voice; but without any low notés whatever, a 
few disagreeable, thin notes in the middle regis- 
ter, even the clear, birdlike notes of the upper 
register can hardly make her singing tolerable. 
The sucience were very kind, and tried to be 
pleased ; but the applause was from a feeling 
purely of sympathy. Mlle. C.’s execution, how- 
ever, shows her at least to be industrious, and de- 
termined that no effort shall be wanting on her 
part to ensure her success. 

Mr. HorrMann played in his usual elegant 
and finished manner. Tle is one of those care- 
ful, conscientious players, who never forget them- 
selves, but always remember that they are acting 
the part of the interpreter and not the orator. I 
assure you Chopin suffered no injury at the hands 
| of Mr. Hoffmann. This received, as it richly de- 
| served, an honest encore. 
| The Duo, by Messrs. HorrMann and Burke, 
was most exquisitely played, and received an 
Mr. Burke is too good an 
Although 


unanimous encore. 
artist to be heard so seldom iu public. 
I always considered him a much better player 
than many who have a larger reputation than he 
has, I was not prepared for the change, the de- 
cided improvement in his playing since I heard 
him last, some two years ago. 

The ever fresh, ever welcome Freischiitz Over- 
ture closed this really charming concert, and I 
am confident no audience ever left a concert 
room more thoroughly satisfied than that of the 
second concert of the Brooklyn Philharmonic 
of last Saturday night. Beethoven’s Seventh 
Symphony, a new Comedy Overture by Julius 
Rietz, and Overture to “ William Tell,” are an- 
nounced for the 8d concert.—The “ Creation” is 
announced with an immense flourish of trumpets. 
Well, if the manager finds it necessary to resort 
to such means to get paying houses, no one should 
find fault. But it must seem very funny to you 
Bostonians to see us announce the Oratorio of 
the “ Creation,” “under the immediate patronage 
of the following [33] most distinguished members 
of the Rev. Clergy of New York and Brooklyn.” 
Well, as I hope to be there, you shall hear how 
itis done. After all this flourish, surely we may 
expect something more than common. 

BELLINI. 


—- 
Cart Formes.—Onr original friend Fry, in the 
Tribune, discourses thus characteristically of the 
great German basso and of bass réles generally : 


The Opera during the last four or five nights has 
enjoyed unusual success. The audiences have been 
ample, and in fact superior to the real accommoda- 
tions of the uneconomically constructed building 
The novelty in singing has been Mr. Formes; in 
composition, Lobert le Diable. The eminent German 
bass vocalist appeared disadvantagcously at first, as 
he had a cold, rendered evident by a physician’s 
certificate, or what was better (or worse), by his 
diminished ability. For some economical reason, 
basses always take the part of candidates for the 
gallows—such as villains-in-chief, subterranean sche- 
mers of the flesh or the devil, or at best heavy fathers 
upon whom daughters lean during a bit of solo in 
the orchestra. But the bass being the manliest 
because the deepest voice, and alone capable of all 
the voices of giving black as well as white notes, (if 
we may so lay on the chromatic distinction), is really 
the truest voice for the heroic lover, as none but the 











brave deserve the fair. Such a lover can be terrible 
as well as tender, diabolical as well as divine, and no 
tener can have the same scope, even if he bring the 
immense intellectuality of a Duprez to bear upon his 
readings and declamations. Unquestionably the 
lyrical tragedy, where a Romeo or Othello burns, 
rages, and dies miserably of love’s darts poisoned, 
would gain if intrusted to a great passionate bass 
voice. But with these truths, which ought to be 
patent, composers run in the old grooves, and their 
idea of the expression of man’s love is the voice 
most closely approximating in vibration and quality 
to the feminine voice. The next innovation in opera, 
therefore should be the transmogritication of the basso 
from the villain into the lover. If such were done, 
some of the greatest artists would show most excel- 
lent qualities little dreamt of in their present circle 
of operatic action. Especially would this be the case 
with Mr. Formes. He is no hurricane-deck bass. 
He is a basso-cantante, the very man to show that 
manly volume and depth of tone are the best for the 
grand passion. Indeed, we were convinced of this in 
hearing him in Martha, where he has a little approach 
to a certain kind of sentiment not found in Robert— 
with its ont-doorish word of command, and brimstone 
fatherly despairings. But to come to a more 
particular word as to the qualities of this artist: 

Formes is a well-built, stout, intelligent-looking, 
agreeably-visazed man, with nothing fiend-like about 
him except what paint and plaister can effect. The 
quality of his organ is English, not Italian—and 
there is a distinction in national voice as broad and 
clear as in national facial type. This English quality 
is a certain healthiness, heartiness, to be considered 
apart from the spiritual beauty or intensified or tear- 
fraught expression which the voice may possess 
intrinsically. His method is not irreproachable, but 
capable of emendation in his mode of attacking the 
notes, which is sometimes deficient in vibratory force 
at the outset of the syllabification, This gives the 
impression of less volume in the louder declamation 
than he really possesses. His style is ample and 
flexile, for while large in serious parts it is easy and 
voluble in the comic. His intonation at first was 
egregiously faulty, but has mended since. As an 
actor he is good—best in comedy. 
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First Concert of the Mendelssohn Quintette 
Club. 


If. 

We were obliged in our notice last week to 
leave off in the middle of M. Oulibicheff’s de- 
scription of the fourth Quintet (in D) by Mo- 
zart, after translating what he says of the first 
two movements, Allegro and Adagio. He pro- 
ceeds : 

“Menuetto Allegretto (D major, 3-4). An- 
other miracle. To look at this Minuet, or only 
hear the first violin part of it, you would think 
you recognized a purely melodic composition. 
The concatenation of the periods shows a clear 
and perfect musical design ; all the chords show 
themselves logically involved in the melody; nor 
is there any undecided note, any lacune, from 
which one might infer the co-supremacy of an- 
other instrument ; in a word, these detached lines 
are full of fire, of soul, of graceful, ornate passa- 
ges; the reappearance of the theme through a 
succession of passages, which lead you to antici- 
pate and wish for its return, and the splendor of 
the concluding sentence, border upon concert 
music. Usually, when a single voice shows this 
character, it excludes the contrapuntal style with 
its complex groundplan ; or, if the composer in 
the accompaniment sets against it any conspicu- 
ous rivalries, the result is an overloading, which 
destroys the solo. A multitude of modern works 
give proof of this. 

“ We have already said what this Minuet must 
seem to be to the violinist who looks through or 
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plays through his own single part; let us now 
look at the score, and see what it actually is. 
When the violin, after expounding the theme in 
the first part of the piece, passes in the second to 
the melodic figures that succeed, the bass repeats 
the same, half in the minor, in his manly and ex- 
pressive language; the first violin imitates in the 
octave the figure of the first violin; the other 
two parts by turns counterpoint the same figure, 
It 


is already pretty well complicated ; but wait until 





always following the course of the imitation. 


the theme again comes round to the choir-leader, 
and we shall see how the viola at the same time 
gets hold of it and disputes its possession with him 
at the distance of an eighth-pause, with formal 
inversion of the rhythmical expression, as if the 
! this 


After the pause the second violin 


violin would say: ‘ You go entirely wrong 
is the way.’ 
mingles in the controversy and addresses a word 
to his comrades; the others declare for the viola, 
and the Minuet becomes literally a canon for two 
voices. Apparently it is the low voices that are 
in the wrong, but Mozart did not err; he has not 


Had the Min- 


uet been treated as simple counterpoint, it would 


destroyed his melody by science. 


have been a very pleasing little composition ; but 
as it is, it is a precious masterpiece, that fills one 
with wonder and delight. . . . Mozart, who was 
all things at once, an ancient and a modern, a 
profound calculator and a great poet, so wrought, 
that the most complex work with him sprang from 
a single inspiration.” ..... 

* When Mozart wrote the Trio of this Minuet, 
The la- 


dies are much to be commiserated during our 


he seems to have thought of the ladies. 


Quartet and Quintet Soirées, as much so as at a 
dinner in the English fashion.” (What say our 
fair Boston devotees, so constant through eight 
solid seasons of the Quintette Club, to such dis- 
paragement of the musical stomach of the sex?) 
“ Nevertheless we have always seen them suspend 
their light conversation to listen to this Trio, 
whose Rossini-like style, whose easy grace and 
concert-like bravura, contrast very agreeably 
with the fiery expression and irresistible impetus 
of the Minuet. 

“The Finale, Allegro (D major, 6-8) is the 
fourth and last wonder of this Quintet. - + - You 
think at once of a a merry 
meeting of villagers, as in the Pastoral 


rural festival, of 
Sympho- 
ny of Beethoven” (to which our author is unjust, 
by the way, in ascribing to it the too common er- 
ror of descriptive music, that of describing objects 
literally and objectively). © The fancy, dream- 
ing of country scenes, lets them pass before the 
mind's eye under various aspects, which divide 
themselves well enough into three pictures or 
repetitions. First Picture: 
ful theme, a rustic ball, in which the roundelay is 


a natural and grace- 


danced to the tones of the bagpipe ; you hear its 


monotonous drone (a muffled bass) ; cheerful 


words of the swains, merry jests of the shepherd- 
esses; a hearty Sunday afternoon's enjoyment 


Second Picture: 


occurs to the first violin to sing a rustic verse 


the joviality increases, until it 


alone. On such occasions no one fails to want to 
join in the chorus; but it seems that not all know 
the ditty well enough, or that the good people's 
throats are not in tune together. In short, after 
some unfortunate attempts, the thing is given up. 
It will readily be divined, that the rustic verse is 
a fugue theme and the unlucky chorus a five-part 


What 


fugue, of thoroughly scholastic regularity. 
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a worshipful pedant this Mozart is! The fugue 
ends with a series of chords of magical effect. 
Third Picture: Let us try something else; let us 
tell stories. General pause: the ear expects the 
key E major, which has been announced by its 
dominant chord. 
the four subordjnate voices fall into C and assume 


But we have not yet got so far; 


the gait of a simple accompaniment ; the first vio- 
lin begins to narrate. Its melodious introduction 
is finished ; encouraged by the general attention, 
it is about to proceed, when its companion on the 
left arrests it at I know not what point of the 
story. A dispute arises, in which the viola min- 
gles, under the pretext of harmonizing the opin- 
ions. You neither of you know the story; T will 
tell it to you: and now all listen to the viola, as 
they have done to the violin ; but the viola twists 
the circumstances of the story wholly round. Do 
you know yourself. my dear friend, what you are 
But 


the other pursues its narrative; they give it the 


saying, calls out the violin in mocking tones. 


lie direct ; itanswers; they rejoin more sharply, 
and the modulation darkens more and more, so 
that the viola, instead of settling a trifling dispute, 
sees itself entangled in a bitter broil. This meets 
pretty frequently with mediators. 

“So far the violoncello has taken no part in 
the quarrel; it has kept itself quietly and as if 
asleep on its bass side; then one or two short 
tones indicated its displeasure at the disturbance 
of the feast; at last it loses patience; and as is 
the way with all phlegmatie people, when they 
are once roused, to show themselves more angry 
than the rest, the violoncello abruptly starts a 
theme in G major, which looks like one of those 
energetic exclamations of which we commonly 
write only the first letters. O! now the aMair is 
waxing earnest. The bass's manner of speech is 
far more weighty than the palaver of the tenor. 
Hence it soon brings to an end the ridiculousand 
pitiable contest which the latter would have raised 
about a trifle; but by the means a single combat 
gets to be a general strife, and from words it 
comes to fisticuffs. Fach arms himself with the 
motive, Which has been thrown like a torch of 
the If it 
breaks in one place, they turn it round and strike 
all the better with it; the blows fall thick as hail; 
the chaos and confusion are hideous. Finally, 
when they have boxed one another to their hearts’ 


discord into the midst of company. 


content, and the dose seems sufficient. the origi- 
nator of the tumult, ashamed of his excitability, 
finds that it is about time to put an end to the 
quarrel. ‘To preach reason to madmen, were 
sheer folly. On such occasions a strong arm, that 
shall press the adversary to the wall. is the best 
argument. 

* The bass resorts to this irresistible logie ; he 
takes his deep A and holds it out for eight bars 
long. while the others try their utmost to hit one 
another, and keep up the fight ; but crowded back, 
and cowering under the heavy note, which chains 
their evil wills. they are compelled to reach out 
their hands in sign of reconciliation, which they 
can no longer raise to strike. Gradually they 
come back to better feelings, to peace, to cheer- 
fulness, to dancing, that is to say to the melodie 
theme of the beginning. 

“In a third fugue fragment the composer, in 
true Mozart style. has brought together all the 
reminiscences of the rustic festival, by combining 
the leading ideas of the piece. We hear at the 
same time the melodic or pastoral theme, the 


MUSIC. 














theme of the little song and that of the dispute, 
besides two other subjects, which divide and in- 
terchange between the voices, in a series of imi- 
the fifth. A really remarkable and 
After this the contest between 


tations in 
wonderful affair. 
the violin and the viola reappears once more, but 
only to end in the most friendly manner by a 
double trill upon the cadence. The piece closes 
in a tone of tumultuous merriment, quite in the 
spirit of a holiday gathering. The peasants toss 
up their hate with loud shouts, and disperse.” 
Thus Mozart’s great admirer and expounder. 
May our Quintette Club soon give us another op- 
portunity to listen to this fine work and judge of 
the accuracy of the Russian biographer's analysis | 





Next Tuesday evening will be the second concert. 
(The Club would gladly postpone it to give any so 
disposed a chance to hear Mr. Everett's address that 
evening; but they find the room engaged for every 
other evening of the week.) They will play Beet- 
hoven’s Sixth Quartet (op. 18), in B flat, an old 
favorite ; the second Quartet (in D minor) of Mozart 
—old favorite again; and with the aid of Mr, 
Hamann a piano Quintet by Spohr (often played in 
New York by Mr. Timm) and parts of a Trio by 
Rubinstein. Mr. Powers, with his rich bass, will 
sing a song by Mendelssohn and Schubert’s ‘* Wan. 
derer.” 

— 
Mendelssohn's Music to the Greek Tregedies. 

The * Orpheus Glee Club,” in their concert this 
evening, offer to us the rare novelty of three Cho- 
russes from the Greck tragedies of Sophocles, to be 
sung to music set by Mendelssohn. When we con- 
sider the sublime character of many of those chorus- 
ses, and the peculiar function of the Chorus in the 
Greck plays, serving as a sort of mediator between the 
actors and the audience, and commenting in some sort 
of rhythmical {chant upon what is passing on the 
stage, we feel that there could not have been a truer 
artistic idea than that of setting them to music—re- 
alizing and carrying out their original (as it were em- 
bryo) musical aspiration as it could only be realized 
afier music in these modern times had become an 
Art. It may be an open question how far Mendels- 
sohn’s musie has caught the spirit of the Greek ; 
how far his inspiration in this effort sprang congen- 
ially from that of Sophocles. But the musie which 
he has written to the Qdipus and the Antigone strikes 
us as of the freshest, most original and vigorous that 
he has left. 

He took the suggestion from Frederic William 
King of Prussia, during a summer residence at Ber- 
lin in 1841. Antigone was the first experiment. He 
composed the music to it in the short space of eleven 
days; consisting of an overture; single and double 
choruses for male voices, with full orchestral accom- 
paniments, for all the principal chorusses—at least 
all that are lyrical in subject—a dirge, melodramatic 
passages where Antigone descends into the vault, 
&e., and chords here and there accompanying the 
speaking voice. Mendelssohn had read Antigone in 
the original Greek, and so far got his inspiration 
at first hand. The piece was first played on the 
roval stage at Potsdam, and afterwards, on the 15th 
of October, the king’s birthday, before a select audi- 
ence. The venerable Lupwic Trrck presided. It 
was afterwards given at Leipzig, and excited so much 
interest that a meeting of “ learned Thebans ” signed 
an address to Mendelssohn, thanking him “for hav- 
ing substantially revived an interest in the Greek 
tragedy by his own music to the Antigone of Sopho- 
cles.” The play and music have since been pro- 
duced in various German theatres, once at Paris, 
where it was coldly received, and at Athens itself in 
the original Greek. 

The selections from Antigone to-night are two cho- 
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russes, one on man’s wondrous powers and limitations, 
a rich, sweet, pensive and impressive music ; the other 
the superb hymn to “ Bacchus,” in which the com- 
poser coulil give free reins to all his enthusiasm. 

The music to Gdipus Coloneus was composed at 
Frankfort in 1844, about the same time that he began 
Elijah, and wrote the Violin Concerto, and the mu- 
sic to Athalie. The chorus here selected is the one 
which recounts the beauties of Colonus and the glo- 
ries of Athens. The music is wonderfully faithful to 
the higher and higher kindling enthusiasm of the 
words. We recommend to every one, if he be not 
at home in the Greek, to read the plain prose trans 
lation of both entire tragedies, which he will find in 
Bohn’s Classical Library. 

And we advise everybody to go to-night and hear 
these noble compositions sung, so effectively as they 
will be by the Orphens. Other excellent attractions 
are set forth, too, in the programme below. 





Musical Chit-Chat. 

A letter from New York, from our esteemed cor- 
respondent, ‘‘ ——— t "comes just too late 
for this week... .The annual Christmas performance 
of Handel's “ Messiah,” which is fixed this time for 
the Saturday evening after Christmas, will be for the 
benefit of the poor, and for this reason the tickets 
(with reserved seats) are put at $1.00. The Music 
Hall, for once, at least, must certainly be crowded. 
The old Hanpet anp Haypwn Soctery will come 


| out in full force, with a strong orchestra, conducted 


by Cart Zerrauy, and with Mr. J.C. D. PARKER 
The inspiring choruses will wake an 
echo of that great Festival last May; and what is 
more, they will be doing the same noble Christian 
work which they always did when Handel himself 
brought out this oratorio; he kept these his most in- 
spired strains sacred to the cause of Charity. The 
solos, it will be seen below, are entrusted to our best 
singers....Mr. ZeERRAHN proposes a subscription for 
four Orchestral "Concerts at the Musie Hall. Sue- 
cess to him, must be the earnest wish of every lover 
of good music. Let no such“pérson MWse a day’s 
time in putting down his name; for orchestras are 
costly and the risk great, and on the prompt filling 
up of the subscription lists depends our only hope of 
Symphonies and Overtures this winter. 

Gustav Satter is to give a concert at Dearborn 
Hall, in Roxbury, next Monday evening, assisted 
by Mrs. Harwoop, whose singing has made so 
agreeable an impression. Mr. S. will also soon give 
a concert at Old Cambridge. His auditors may be 
sure of hearing some of the most brilliant and 
remarkable piano-playing of the dav....The Men- 
DELSSOHN QuINTETTE CLUB had a second very 
successful concert at Jamaica Plain last Tuesday. 
Besides some of their choicest lighter miscellanies 
they played the entire second Quartet of Mozart, and 
the ““God save the Emperor” Adagio by Haydn. 
Mr. Powers sang Korner’s “ Battle Prayer” set to 
music by Hummel, and two of Verdi's bass songs, 
the Infelice, and Il Balen, which as the Traveller well 
Says, Was One too many, the second being but a fee- 
bler echo of the first. 

The performance of the “ Creation,” which was to 
have been given on Thursday in New York, has 
been postponed to this evening on account of the in- 
disposition of Herr Formes. The cast also includes 
Mme. Lacrance, Miss Mitner and Mr. Perrine. 
The Harmonic Society, over 300 strong, sing the 
choruses, under the direction of Mr. Bristow; and 
there will be an orchestra of fifty, conducted by Mr. 
Awscnutz. The most remarkable part of the an- 
nouncement is the long list of names of the Reverend 
Clergy, under whose “immediate patronage” the 
oratorio is given. Rather a left-handed compliment, 
whether to the musical or the religious feeling of 
New York, to intimate that the “ Creation” there 
needs such endorsement ! 

The Rev. Hesry Warp Beecuer prefaced his 
sermon a few Sundays since by a brief discourse on 











Music, suggested by two concert notices which had 
been placed in his hands to read to the congregation 
of three thousand. After speaking of the ennobling 
and refining influence of music, he showed the poor 
economy of giving up concerts. He told those of 
his people who were suffering from the pressure of 
the times, not to think, because retrenchment was 
necessary, that the concert ticket should be given up, 
It was far better to throw off the heavy, crushing 
burden of anxiety and care for an hour or two, un- 
der the soothing influence of music, than to drink a 
glass or two of champagne or brandy to keep up the 
spirits. 

Sig. PERELLTI, the well-known tenor and teacher 
of singing in Philadelphia, is said to be composing 
an opera, founded on Richardson’s old novel, “ Cla- 
rissa Harlowe,” which is to be produced next Spring 
in Vienna. Mr. Frank Darury, of the same city, 
has finished an opera, which Fitzgerald hopes to see 
produced at the Philadelphia Academy, when Sims 
Reeves, Lucey Estcott and Henry Drayton come over 
next season. 





Advertisements. 


THE FIRST PREMIUM 


At the late Fair of the American Institute in the Crystal Pal- 
ace, New York, was awarded to 


MANNING’S PATENT 
ORGAN MELODEONS. 
Price from $75 to $300. 

WM. N. MANNING, 
MANUFACTURER AND PATENTEE, 
Rockeort, Mass., Noy. 1857. 


JAMES M. EDNEY, 56 John &t. 
Sole Agent for New York City. 
G~ Agents wanted in all unoccupied towns and cities. 
(O> Circulars sent free to any address. 


Harvard Musical Association. 
The Annual Meeting will be held on MONDAY EVENING, 


January 18rh, 1858, at the Revere —— Business meeting 


at 7 o'clock precisely, and a PUNCTUAL «& DANCE is earnest- 
ly requested.....SupPeR at 9 o'clock. 
HENRY WARE, Recording Secretary, 
Boston, Dec. 12, 1857. 


CLASSES IN PIANO-FPORTE PLAYING. 

Mr. F. W. MEERBACH begs leave to state to the citizens of 
Boston and Roxbury that he is prepared to give instruction in 
Piano-Forte playing to small classes 

Long experience and careful examination of the subject have 
convinced him, that besides the great saving of expense, he can 
offer some particular advantages in this manner of teaching, by 
which he hopes the young student will be relieved of a great 
deal of weariness which accompanies the practice of the finger 
exercises, scales, &c., and on which a final success so much 
depends. 

For further information apply to Mr. M, at his residence, 
Tonic Hall, Roxbury; or address at the music stores of O. 
Ditson & Co. or Russell & Richardson ; or at this office. 

Ocroser, 1857. 





NV LLE. GABRIELLE DE LAMOTTE has the 
honor to announce that she has resumed her Morning 
and Afternoon (lasses for the instruction of Young Ladies 
and Misses on the Piano-Forte. 
Applications to be made at 55 Hancock Street. 


AUGUST HAMANN, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE., 
May be addressed at Messrs. Russell & Richardson's 
Music Store, 291 Washington Street. 


SIGNOR AUGUSTO BENDELARI 
Gives Instruction in Singing. 
Residence ....... No. 86 Pinckney Street. 


WILLIAM A. JOHNSON, 
ORGAN BUILDER, 
WESTFIELD, MASS. 





Messrs. AUGUST & WULF FRIES, 


Teachers of Music, have returned from Europe, and are ready 
to receive Pupils. They may be addressed at No. 17 Franklin 
Place, or at Messrs. Russell & Richardson’s Music Store, 291 
Washington street. 


WILLIAM SCHULTZE, 
IVES Instruction on the VIOLIN, the PIANO-FORTE, 


and in the THEORY OF MUSIU. Address at his resi- 
dence, (U. 8. Hotel), or at the Music Stores. 





ORPHEUS GLEE CLUB. 


THE SECOND CONCERT (of the Series of Three) of the 
ORPHEUS GLEE CLUB will take place on SATURDAY 
EVENING, Dee. 19th, at the MELODEON, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Aucust KreissMANN. The Club will be kindly 
assisted by Miss Lucy A. Doane, Vocalist, Mr Gustav Satter, 
the eminent Pianist, and Vc. W. ScurausstapTsr, Vocalist. 





PROGRAMME. 
PARTI 
1—The Student’s Departure......... Seieuvaesehed Franz Otto 
g_ f- Album de Portraits, No. 22.. © e060 . Rubinstein 
~ Ub. Marche de Concert. ..........0ccceeeceeeees os Satter 





1—Terzett, for Soprano, Tenor and Bass, op. 116... Beethoven 
4—Wanderer’s Night Song. .......cce-ccceccceveeeeves DZ 
5—Recitative and Aria from *“ Le Nozze di Figaro,”’....Mozart 
6—Double Chorus from “ @lipus Coloveus,”’. ... Mendelssohn 





PART II. 

Dee TR gas cosines Kdteseceessscassveccenel Haertel 
yf Album de Portraits, No. 2..........eeee eee Rubinstein 
DB. Seheran Fantastique... ...cccccsccccsccseccecces Satter 

(a WRRINNED 5 oe cs cvcccccvecsseveocecces 
DoE FE OI ck incveccisaverucctacesenes Robert Franz 

te Er ist gekommen...........00e000: 08 
SN riick ccc crociwas «+ cannuevweseveteas Marschner 
5- { PR iicde Bdendcedieneesessccnae ween Mendelssohn 
DD Fcc cece cenvscccccerescsene sbeccnnas Schubert 
6—Double Chorus from “ Antigone,” .........+. Mend: Issohn 


Tickets, 50 cents each, may be had at the music stores of 
Messrs Russell & Richard-on, Oliver Ditson & Co., and E. H. 
Wade, and at N. D. Cotton's, Washington St. 

Concert to commence at 744 o’clock 


CHAMBER CONCERTS. 
NINTH SEASON. 
THE MENDELSSOHN QUINTETTE CLUB'S Second Con- 
cert will take place on TUESDAY EVENING, Dec. 2, at 
Messrs. CrickERrine’s Rooms. They will be assisted by Mr. 
P. H. Powers. Vocalist, and Mr. A TTAMANN, Pianist. Spohr’s 
grand Piano Quintette, Mozart's Quartette in D minor, Reet- 
hoven’s B flat Quartette, ete., will be given. See programme 
at musie stores. Concert at 714 precisely. 
Package of Eight Tickets (reduced price) Four Dollars. Sin- 
gle tickets will be 75 cents each 


ORATORIO FOR THE POOR. 
Che Handel and Haydn Society 


Will perform Hanpet’s Graxp Oratorio, 


THE MESSIAH, 
On Saturday Evening, Dec. 26th, 1857, 


AT THE BOSTON MUSIC HALL, 
FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE CHARITY FUND OF THE 
BOSTON PROVIDENT ASSOCIATION. 


Mrs. J. H. Long, Mrs. EB. A, Wentworth, 
Mrs. T. H. Emmons, 
Messrs C. R. Adams and J.Q. Wetherbee, 
Have in the most liberal manner volunteered their services.— 
(GA full and efficient ORCHESTRA. 


CANS BEMMAMM. o0ccscecaccccccvccess Conductor. 
FG, Be PMR iccesieciesecsxcouqes Organist. 








Tickets, with reserved seats. ONE DOLLAR each, for aale 
at Messrs Russell & Richardsen’s, No 291 Washingion street, 
until further notice. 

0G>The performance will commence at 7 o’clock precisely. 


L. B. BARNES, Secretary. 





ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS. 
Cee ZERRAHN proposes to give a Series of FOUR 
/ SUBSCRIPTION CONCERTS at the Boston Mostc Hatt, 
Tickets for the Series, Two Dot- 
Subscription Lists are now in circulation. 


during the present season. 
LARS. 


SACRED MUSIC BOOKS 
—AT— 
GREATILY REDUCED PRICES. 


M3" of the following collections of Sacred Music are of 
superior merit. On account of the stringency of the 
times the publishers offer them during the present season at 
great discounts from former prices. 

The Modern Harp, (White) $6 a dozen. 

Baker's Chur h Music Book, #6 a dozen. 

The Church Melodist. (White) $6 a dozen. 

The Congregational Hurp. (Barnes) $6 a dozen. 

The American Harp. (Zeuner) $6 a dozen. 

Ilandel Collection of Church Music, (Johnson) $6 a dozen. 

Melodia Sacra, (Baker) $5 a dozen. 

Bay State Collection of Church Music, (Johnson) $4 a dozen. 

Boston Sacred Harmony, (Bissell) #5 a dozen. 

The Antiqnarian, (Marshall) #5 a dozen. 

The Sabbath Harp, (Heuberer) $3 a dozen. 

This will be found an unusual opportunity for Choirs» 
Musical Societies, Singing S-hools, and others, to obtain new 
supplies of popular Music Books, or to replenish their present 
stock, as the prices at which they are here offered ure far below 
those at which they have been previously sold. 

Published by 

Oliver Ditson & Co., 277 Washington St. 





OTTO DRESEL 


May be addressed at Russell & Richardson’s Music Store, 291 
Washington St or at the Messrs Chickering’s Ware-rooms. 

Terms for Music lessons, #50 per quarter of 24 lessons, two 
a week ; $30 per quarter of 12 lessons, one a week. 
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FIRST PREMIUM PIANO-FORTES. 


CHICKERING & SONS 


Have received the following awards for their exhibition of 


PIANO-F'ORTES 
At the Fairs of 1856: 


FROM THE 


Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic Association, 
FOR THE 


BEST GRANDS, SEMI-GRANDS, and 
PARLOR GRANDS, 


“ For most decided and meritorious Improvements,” 


THE GOLD MEDAL. 
FOR THE BEST SQUARE PIANOS, 
THE SILVER MEDAL. 
FOR THE BEST PIANO-FORTE CASES, 
THE SILVER MEDAL. 
FOR THE BEST PIANO-FORTE HARDWARE, 
BRONZE MEDAL. 
FOR THE BEST SPECIMEN OF JIG-SAWING, 
BRONZE MEDAL. 


FROM THE 
American Institute, New York, 
FOR THE 
ST GRAND PIANO, 
THE GOLD MEDAL. 


Br 


FROM THE 
Pennsylvania State Agricultural Society, 
THE HIGHEST PREMIUM 
A SILVER MEDAL. 


* ALSO, 
At the Illinois State Fair, 
THE HIGHEST PREMIUM, 
A SILVER MEDAL. 


This Ifouse was established in 1828, by JONAS CHICKER- 
ING, and up to the present time has furnished 19,000 
PIANOS. For the exhibition of these Pianos in the United 
States and in England, they have been awarded— 

Eleven Gold Medals, 
Seventeen Silver Medals, 


Four Bronze Medals. 


WAREROOMS, 
MASONIC TEMPIUuE, 
TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON. 


MRS re ry LONG, 


VOCALIST (SOPRANO). 
Address at ititdate House, Boston. 


s. EB. B= |} A i Xu, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
Rooms at Rev. A. A. Miner’s Church. ...School Street, Boston. 
GEORGE W ILLIAM W ARREN, 
(Late at the Second Presb. Church), and again 
ORGANIST OF ST. PAUL'S CHURCH, 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


@. ANDRE & Co., 
Dépét of Foreign and American Music, 


1104 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


f aeyel of J. André, Offenbach, Publisher of the complete Edi- 
tions of Beethoven's, Clementi’s, Haydn’s and Mozart's works. 


OPP DPD WOMAN AOA LN 


EDWARD L. BALCH, 





Anthems for the Coning Season. 


Novello’s Cheap MUSIC, 


(Imported from England) 


3 8 Q> Broadway, N.Y. 


Anthems for Christmas, 


HOPKINS, BR. J.—Let us now coeven unto Bethlehem, 8. a. 
T.B.,19 cts. Single vocal parts, 13 cts. Class copy 8 cts. 
CROCE.— Behold, I bring you glad tidings: s. A. T. B., 19 cts, 
GREENE.—Behold, I bring yen glad tidings: for two Trebles 

or Tenors, with Chorus for four voices, 88 cents, Separate 
vocal parts, 22 veuta. 
HANDEL — Fer bebold darkness. Recit. } 
The people tyat walked in darkness, Air p 16 conte. 
For unto usa Child is born. 3lets. Sep. vor. parts, 26 ets, 
Behold, a Virgin shall eorceive , and ©! thou that tellest; 
Alto Solo end Chorus, 31 ets, Ditto, 8vo. 6 cts, Separate 
veeal parts. 25 ets 
JACKSON, (Mesham.)—Short and Easy Anthems, suitable 
for Counrtrt Choirs : — 
Sing, O heavens! (4 voices.) 25 cts. Sep. vocal parts, 13 ets. 
O Zion! thatbringest good tidings, (4 voices,) 63 ets, 
O! come hither and behold, (4 voices,) 68 ets. 
NOVELLO.—Sing unto the Lord: Short Anthem for 8. A. T. B. 
with a Verse tor Four Trebles, 19 ets, Suall class copy, in 
score, 3 cts, Separate voenl parts, 16 ets. 
PURCELL.—®iold, I bring you Glad Tidings: Tn full score. 
Verse, A. T. B. 69 ets, Separate chorus parts, 13 cts. 
Behold, I bring you Giad Tidings, (abridged from the above,) 
from Boyer’s Cathedral Music. Verse, A. B. 25 cts. Se- 
parate vocal parts, 22 cts 
VITTORTA.—DPehold, T bring you Gind Tidings: 
Folio size, 19 cts, Class copy, in score, 3 ets. 


— 4 
. . 
Carols for Christmas-tide. 
Set to Ancient Melodies, by the Rev. Taomas Hetmore, M. A. 
Words, pringipally in imitation of the original, by the 
Rev. J. M. Neate, M. A 
With Melodies. 
18mo size, Sewed 
“ In packets of 50, 
bie Condensed Four Voeal Parts, 
With Voice Parts and Piano-forte Accompaniment. 
Folio musi« size, 113 
These Carols may be sung by a Selo voice, with accompani- 
ment for the Piano and Organ, in which form they are printed 
in Music Folio, “Ad dtum voeal parts for Alco, Tenor, and 
Bass, have been added, in order that, when these voices are 
present, the hareeny may be rendered complete without an 
instrument. TAtoinme, folio ty upic sige, $1.13. 


MUSICAL PRESENTS. 
NOVELLO’S OCTAVO EDITIONS OF ORATORIOS form 


valuable and appropriate presents fur the coming season. All 
IlaypNn, Bestsoven, Mo- 


8. A. T. B., 


the popular Oratorios by HANDEL, 
ZART, and MENDELSSOHN, published in Vocal Score, with Piano 
Forte accompaniment, at from $1 to $1.88 each, according to 
length. These editions are handsomely bound in Parchment- 
Cloth, and are those in general ase by Choral Societies and 
Families throughout the United States and England, from 
their perfect reliability and correctness, 
J. A. NOVELLO, 
389 Broadway, New York, 

And at 69 Dean Street, Soho Square, and 24 Poultry, London. 


J. C. D. PARKER, 


Instructor of the Piano-Forte, Organ & Harmony, 
8 HAYWARD PLACE. 


J. TRENKLE, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence No. 56 Kneeland Street. 


ADOLPH KIELBLOCK, 


Cracker of the Yinna and Singing, 
U. S. HOTEL. 


‘SCH ARFENBERG & LUIS, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN MUSIC, 


No. 769 BROADWAY, corner of Ninth St. 
NEW YORK. 


Cc. B R E uv Ss 1 N G, 
IMPORTER OF FOREIGN MUSIC, 
701 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 

Dépét of Erard’s Grand Pianos. 
CIRCULATING MUSICAL LIBRARY. 


(> Constantly on hand a complete assortment of American 
Publications. 


MUSIC AND JOB PRINTING OFFICE, 


MUSIC. 
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Netw Piano-Forte School Guide 


FOR THE YOUNG PIANIST, 
A COLLECTION OF SELECT PIANO PIECES 
WITH MECHANICAL EXERCISES, 
RY 
JULIUS EKNORR. 
Price $2.50. 


In teaching those who are stii! at the outset of their studies, 
the instructonfinds great difficulty in selecting suitable pieces 
for the scholar to practise by way of relief to his mechanical 
exercises. As the author of this work suggests in his Pree 
much depends upon » judicious choice in this respect. This 
compilation is nainly designed to meet the difficulty. He has 
arranged here a large collection of short and pleasing melo- 
dies, such as can with safety be made to accompany, and 

thereby relieve the tediousness of, dry finger exercises In 
the course of these little pieces, he introduces one by one all 
the various little niceties of piano playing, with copious notes 
and explana’ ign as to the expression and method of execut- 
ingthem ‘hey Serve nct merely as useful mechanical exer. 
cies for the fingers, but also as examples of the many forms 
of piano passages. and as an admirable preparation for more 
elaborate compositions, such as are to be taken up by those 
whom he designates as * in the seeond stage” of their studies, 

The system of fingering, too, employed by this great master 
is excellent, and cannot be too highly recommended. Every 
consideration is pide for the smaller hand of the young pupil, 
and the exewclees are so arranged as to train it gradually for 
the more extended “grasps” of the matured pianist The 
mechanical exercises interspersed are preparatory of what fol- 
lows, and are Uhroughout disposed with a view to progressives 
ners, 

This “ Guide” cannot fail to meet a want which is greatly 
felt. Published by 


RUSSELL & RICHARDSON, 
291 Washington Street, Boston. 


THE MUSICIAN'S GUIDE, a large quarto of 80 pages, con- 
taining the Life of Thaiberg, Analy sis of 4000 Musical Works, 
Musical Engrevings, and two beautiful pieces of Music, Se. A 
book of great value to all musicians. Sent to any address on 
the receipt of four cents in stamps to defray postage, 


TO EDITORS. — Rvasert & Micuarnson will send you @2 
worth of their latest Musical Publications (postage free if you 
will give the above advertisement (including tais offer) ome 
insertion in your paper. 


a ZE RD A HELY! 
The Hungarian Pianist, from England, begs to announce that 
he wiil give Lessons on the Piano-Forte. 

Terms #50 ver quarter of 24 lessons, two a week ; $80 per ; 
quarter of ME Rss0 1, BON Wk. 

Residence, 81 Somerset street. Or address at the Messrs, 
Chickerings’, or the music store of Mesrrs. Russell & Rieh- 
ardson. 

Circulars, containing particulars, may be found on appli- 
cation. 


BOSTON MUSIC SCHOOL. 


The Winter Term of the Boston Music School will commence 
on Monday, the 4th of January next. at Mercantile Hall. 

Instrucrion will be given in the following deparmments:— 
System of Notation, Harmony, Counterpoint and Fugue, Come 
position with reference to Musical Form and I) strumentath Dy 
Voealization, Practive in Chorus Singing, Piano-Forte, Violip 
and any of the Orchestral Instruments. Price of Tuition $26 
per term. 

Board of Instruction:—B. F. Baker. J. W. Apams, Levi P. 
Homer, J.C D Parker, and WitiiamM ScnuLtze 

For particulars, address B_ F. Baker, No 4 Rowe Place. 

WM. READ, Sec’y of the Corporation, 





A SUPERIOR SOPRANO SINGER 
Wishes a situation to sing in Church. Apply at Russell & 
Richardson's, 291 Washing'on St. 


SCHRAUBSTAEDTER, 
VOCALIST (TENOR), 


Gives instruction in SINGING and on the PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence No. 12 Marion Street. 


Ww. 


WATIKING ck Co. 
(Successors to REED & WATKINS,) 
Wholesale & Retail Dealers in 
-— I PIANO-FORTES 
di AND MELODEONS, 
¢ From the most celebrated 
Eastern Manufactories. 
WAREHOUSE and SHOWROOMS, 
No. 51 I Randelph Street,. .-Chicago, Ill. 
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Cc. Xs. 


TERMS OF ‘ADVERTISING. 


First insertion, per line ‘ ta cts. 
Each subsequent insertion, per line . sees 5 t8. 

For one emma “4 lines) first insertion. .....@12.00 

Do do each subsequent. ... #6 00 

Special notices (leaded), each insertion, per line 20 cts. 
Payments required in advance : for yearly advertisements, 
quarterly in advance. 


No. 21 SCHOOL STREET. 


PAL PPT 
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